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TEACHING PROSE BY THE LABORATORY 
METHOD 


An Account of an Experiment 


A FRESHMAN PROSE CARD 
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To this point for a grade of G 
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To this point for a grade of E 


Note: For a grade of F (or lower), consult the 
teacher. 


ComMENT: The exercises are those given in a first 
vear text. 


The sample card which is illustrated above was 
passed out at the beginning of the second semester to 
each pupil in a freshman class in which the average 
ability was not high. On certain days explanations 
concerning important points were given to the class as 
a whole. In general, however, pupils were allowed to 
work cn the sentences during the class period, using 
their books as freely as, they wished. As soon as a 
sentence had been written, the pupil came to the desk 
to have it “checked off” on his card if there were no 
mistakes. In case of an error, however, no check was 
made. The teacher pointed out the mistake and gave 
any necessary explanation. The next day the sentence 
had to be presented anew. Each pupil advanced as 
rapidly as his ability permitted. 

An experienced teacher will at once ask, “How can 
one person attend to the demands of as many individ- 
uals as make up the average class?” At the best this is 
dificult and calls for all the powers of a resourceful 


teacher. Several plans suggest themselves on the 
mechanical side in the way of relief. First, the class 
may be divided and only certain ‘“‘rows” directed to 
work on prose; the others may be given various kinds 
of written work, or may be allowed to study. The next 
day the arrangement may be reversed. Second, pupils 
of distinctly superior ability may be used occasionally 
as assistants in checking up points and in making 
explanations. As a last resort, the papers which the 
teacher has not had time to “check” may be attached 
to the pupil’s card with the understanding that they 
will be examined before the next meeting of the class. 
Of course the pupils’ cards are always kept on the 
teacher’s desk and never allowed to be passed out except 
under her supervision. 

The results of this “laboratory method” are seen in 
the feeling of satisfaction which pupils have about work 
which is so often the greatest bugbear of the Latin 
course. By reason of the individual attention which 
they receive and the fact that they are not hurried over 
a mass of sentences which they understand but vaguely, 
pupils will eventually come to have a sense of power 
which, after aii, is the most satisfying incentive for 
achievement of any kind. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


In looking over the Comprehensive Examination of 
last spring, I could only reflect with sorrow how long it 
had been since I had had a class for which the second 
year sight translation and prose would have been at all 
possible. Yet several of these later classes have at the 
end of their fourth year been reasonably ready to stand 
the college entrance test. But the struggle to get them 
to that point becomes each year more difficult. The 
solution of this trouble is, of course, to know just what 
measure of intellectual ability is required to do college 
preparatory Latin and to put the fortunate pupils who 
possess it in a class by themselves, while the others, also 
in their own class, gain what advantage their poor wits 
are capable of receiving without shackling the brains 
of their luckier brothers. But is not this solution so 
remote that we must not wait till school boards and 
superintendents can persuade themselves to it, but 
hasten to apply what remedy we can at once? 

In the other subjects offered in the high school there 
has undoubtedly been a slackening of the entire course 
to meet the altered human material with which we deal. 
What else does the introduction of an extra half-year 
of algebra mean? And is it only a symptom of old age 
that the older teachers universally lament the classes 
of twenty and twenty-five years ago? But it is pre- 
cisely a slackening that I hope we may avoid in our 
Latin course. A boy who understands what Caesar is 
driving at will translate better; a girl who sympathizes 
with Cicero’s difficulties will discover a wider vocabu- 
lary to represent his emotions. Release us from the 
burden of grammar for grammar’s sake and let us out 
into a wider field. Make our sight translations real 
tests of translation and not largely vocabulary tests. 
Make our prose composition tests as long as you please, 
but let them test knowledge of constructions that need 
to be learned thoroughly in order to be translated 
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quickly and idiomatically when found in the Latin 
text. And then give us some questions that will show 
what real grasp of the story as a whole the pupil has 
acquired, what: comprehension of style, what apprecia- 
tion of the music of language, what knowledge of the 
heart of Vergil and his relation to his age and to Augus- 
tus, as mirrored in the Aeneid. 


Quoted from an article in the CLassicaL WEEKLY, 
Nov. 8, 1920, by Mildred Dean, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


AN ANSWER TO THE LETTER “FROM THE 
FRONT” ; 


Tituria Sextiae suae Salutem 


Magna me laetitia adfecerunt litterae tuae, quibus 
multo citius opinione mihi de tot rebus quaerenti re- 
spondisti. Galliam istam, de qua nihil prorsus antea 
cognoveram, nunc tuis oculis prospicere videor. Et 
cotidie miror quod tantis opibus praediti esse dicuntur 
quos barbaros atque omnium rerum egentes adhuc ar- 
bitrata sum. Ista arma atque instrumenta, istas f- 
bulas ceterasque res, vitro quodam, ut rem narrasti, 
omatas, videre velim. Sed nisi tu, quam primum Ro- 
mam regressa, istius generis res, quae quidem puellam 
delectare possint, mihi dederis, diu mihi exspectandum 
erit, dum Gallicas artes, quas existimavi esse nullas, 
his oculis admirari possim. Fraterculum quoque scito 
gladiolum Gallicum habere velle. 

Patrem rogavi qui sint isti druides, et me docuit sese 
illum sacerdotem quem dixisti, Diviciacum, abhinc tres 
annos saepius vidisse, quo quidem tempore is quasi 
legatus multos dies apud M. Ciceronem consularem 
commoraretur. Patri profecto si credis (et patri quid 
est quod non credam?), ille vir minime barbarus vide- 
batur. Lingua enim Latina satis commode utebatur, 
ut cum illo de Gallorum populis moribusque conloqui 
posses. Equidem vellem eundem ipsa vidissem, quam- 
quam certo scio non minus mihi timoris futurum fuisse 
cum hunc Gallicum principem conspexissem, quam si 
Brennus ille fuisset qui Roma capta illud “‘vae victis” 
dixisse fertur. Tu autem nolim Gallos tuos tanti aes- 
times ut nunquam ad nos Romam redeas. Immo fac 
ut Bibracte et istum fabrorum montem relinquas atque 
ad tuos citissime regrediaris. Pater ac mater vos omnes 
salvere iubent. Vale. 

D. Romae pridie Kalendas Sextiles. 


—Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University. 


t See the January issue of LATIN NOTES. 


MIMEOGRAPHED ARTICLES READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 


The numbering is continued from the December issue. 
The Outlines may be purchased for five cents each, or may 
be secured as aloan. In both cases postage should be sent. 


NOTE: The Outline entitled “The Pronunciation of Proper Names in Vergil’s 
Aeneid” (listed as 30 in the December issue) has been withdrawn in order to 
put it in printed form. This now appears as the first number in a series of 
printed Supplements to Latin Notes, and will be sold for 15 cents. 


34. Six sample Latin tests. 

35. Playing fair—some points for the young teacher 
to keep in mind. 

36. A Private Initiative Card. 

37. Twenty-five interesting points about Latin— 
Bulletin Board suggestions. 

38. A list of English words which contain pictures of 
Roman life. 

39. Some suggestions for varying the work in the 
Caesar class in order to avoid monotony. 

40. How to attack the translation of a Latin sentence 

hint to the pupil. 
41. The value of Latin—various pamphlets. 
42. The review—a suggestion. 


WHAT I WISH I HAD KNOWN WHEN I FIRST 
BEGAN TO TEACH 


Contributions from students enrolled in a class for the 
training of Latin teachers in a summer session at the 
University of California. 


“T did not realize that explanations must be very 
simple and as free as possible from an admixture of 
unrelated ideas. 

I did not know how fez are the points that a child 
can master in one assignment. 

I did not give enough drill upon these points. I 
supposed that the pupils understood them because 
they said they did. So I went on with the next lesson 
only to find later that a great many people in the class 
were hopelessly confused. 

I did not realize that children approach a subject 
with enthusiasm and that it is usually the teacher's 
fault if the interest of the class flags, although there 
are, of course, exceptions in individual cases. 

I did not know how to get pupils to study. I have 
found that by giving a separate grade for study and for 
recitation, they soon see that if they get “A” for an 
hour’s study, they almost invariably get the same grade 
for the recitation.” 


“LT wish I had known that good results called not 
so much for extensive work as for fundamentals well 
taught; also that | had known what the real essentials 

were. 


“| had to learn by observation that pupils are much 
more willing to work hard for success in Latin than 
most persons suppose. But this is only when they see 
that they are really getting on with the subject.” 

IV 

“T wish I had known that the way in which | gave 
the assignment was largely responsible for the kind of 
results | got the next day. 

“Tt was a revelation to me when | found that ex- 
perienced teachers were omitting much material in the 
First Year Book. I had to learn that texts were not 
divinely inspired.” 

Vi 

“It would have saved me many moments of anguish 
if | had known that teachers are not expected to know 
everything. After teaching for some time in a school 
in which there was an experienced Latin teacher, | was 
bold enough one day to ask this question: ‘Do you 
ever feel obliged to say “‘1 don’t know” to a question in 
class?? Her answer was highly consoling: ‘Well, I 
always manage not to compromise myself.’ ” 

Vil 

“T wish that someone had made me see how inter- 
esting and fascinating the Latin recitation might be 
made.” 

“IT suppose that I did not realize even dimly how 
much more difficult the Latin was for my pupils than 
for me with all my college training as a background. 
lhe lesson in Caesar, for example, seemed ridiculously 
easy. Probably | sacrificed many pupils in my zeal for 
a ‘high standard,’ not understanding the full signih- 
cance of this phrase.” 

IX 


“T wish I had known that one must insist upon having 
each pupil learn his lesson every day, whatever else he 
might be able to do in addition. It took me a long time 
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to learn how to watch this matter so that I might not 
find out too late that a pupil had been drifting and was 
hopelessly out of the game in consequence. | began to 
see after a while, too, that a pupil is not always conscious 
of just what is happening and how far behind he really 
is. He needs the teacher’s help in checking himself up.” 


Xx 


“My teaching would have been much more vital if I 
had had the least idea how to connect my subject with 
the life of the pupils. I had never made the connection 
i my own case and so I could not do it for them. Latin 
always seemed to be shut up in my Latin text books 
and to stay there. I seldom enjoyed my knowledge 
of it in outside ways.” 


XI 


“| regret that I did not start early to systematize my 
work whenever possible so that I might have more time 
and energy for the part that cannot be so arranged.” 


XII 


“My resources in the way of scholarship and back- 
ground were none too good. I wish that I had known 
vastly more about Latin even though I could not use 
much of this larger knowledge in the class room. It 
would have been more fun to teach.” 


XII 


“| donot think I understood the value of keeping an 
atmosphere of inspiration and good cheer about the 
pupils. Perhaps I did not realize that no one does his 
best very long when he is discouraged or surrounded by 
unfriendly criticism.” 


XIV 


“T wish that it had occurred to me to get interested 
in teaching and to study this subject with some enjoy- 
ment in professional experiments. I did not realize 
that there could be any way of managing the Latin 
work other than by traditional methods.” 


XV 


“The idea of treating the pupils as individuals who 
vary in their ability and needs, and adapting the work 
to special cases as well as to the class average, never 
occurred tome. Perhaps | might not have been able to 
manage this method, even if | had known of it, without 
some training previously. But I wish that I had started 
many years ago to achieve something in this direction.” 


THE TEACHER—SOME QUOTATIONS 


“A real teacher is endowed with many gifts denied to 
most people—those who have not these endowments 
can never get them. ‘The great consideration is wheth- 
er she belongs to the teaching species or is only trying 
to imitate the habits of one who does. 

It is to the initiated a self-evident fact that for the 
thoroughly successful teacher there is but one standard: 
she must be an angel for temper, a demon for discipline, 
a chameleon for adaptation, a diplomat for tact, an opti- 
mist for hope, and a hero for courage.” 


“Can you succeed in stimulating pupils so that they 
will exert their wills to the utmost in their efforts to 
master the Latin work? It is not enough to interest 
them so that they will enjoy Latin more or less and even 
work hard upon it on occasions; their voluntary atten- 
tion must be increasingly effective from the first day of 
school. ‘There is a certain glee in living up to one’s 
best and pupils may be made to realize this. ‘That the 
creation of such an attitude of mind is the finest product 
of the teacher’s personality is obvious. Why not begin 
early to develop one’s powers in this direction?” 


A CHALLENGE 


The closing sentence in the article by Professor 
Thomas Briggs in the December School Review, entitled 
“The Effect of Latin Translations on English,” should 
not be lightly passed over by the professionally-minded 
supporter of the classics. The query, “What adjust- 
ments are the friends of Latin prepared to propose in 
the light of conditions as they are?” mould be par- 
ticularly provocative at the present time in view of the 
work of the Classical Survey which is drawing to a close. 
The spirit of intellectual honesty and fearlessness in 
facing facts which has characterized the movement 
from the beginning, argues well for an attitude of sanity 
in facing such criticisms as those contained in Mr. 
Briggs’ paper, and in giving them due weight in such 
recommendations for the teaching of secondary Latin 
as we are led to think will be embodied in the final 
report. 


ITEMS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


Popularity of Latin among high school pupils has 
not been surpassed by the popularity of any other 
foreign language, ancient or modern, according to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Education for 1921- 
1922 from public high schools in cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more. In public high schools re- 
porting the enrollment of pupils by subjects studied, 
23.3 per cent of the pupils enrolled were studying Latin. 
The languages which ranked next in popularity were 
French and Spanish, studied by 21.2 per cent and 21.1 
per cent respectively of the total enrollment. 

—EpucaTIonaL Review, October, 1923. 


Arrangements have been made for a state high school 
Latin contest in Indiana designed “‘to create a desire to 
do better and more thorough work in Latin; to make the 
basic aims in Latin more uniform over the state; and to 
inspire for work in Latin such an enthusiasm as an 
interest in contests of any kind arouses in high school 
pupils anywhere.” Miss Josephine Lee of Frankfort, 
Indiana, 1s chairman of the committee which has this 
work in charge. Latin teachers in Kentucky are engag- 
ed in a similar undertaking. 


It may be interesting to classical teachers to know 
that there are about 940,000 pupils studying Latin in 
the secondary schools of the country. 


An illuminating study by Professor W. L. Uhl of the 
University of Wisconsin, dealing with the question as 
to the amount of time which pupils spend on their 
Latin lessons, will be found in the Classical Journal 
for January. 


Information as to the names of persons who will be 
in charge of courses for the training of Latin teachers in 
in the coming summer sessions (other names will be 
listed as information is received): 


University of California _____ Torsten Petersson 
Cornell University. Mason D. Gray 
University of Indiana_________- Lillian G. Berry 
Universityo f Iowa _____--_-_--- B. L. Ullman 
University of Michigan _______- Albert R. Crittenden 
University of Pennsylvania ____- Frances E. Sabin 
University of Pittsburg _______- Harold Axtell 
Teachers W. L. Carr 
University of Wisconsin_______- Calla Guyles 


A list of slides in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, which are useful to the Latin teacher, has been 
compiled by Mr. George Falion of the Bushwick High 
School, New York City. Teachers may secure these 
slides as a loan by writing to the Museum. The Ser- 
vice Bureau will supply teachers with the list. 


— 


DEFINITIONS OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


Every Latin teacher has found that pupils who know 
well enough the rules or models for the different kinds of 
subordinate clauses fail miserably to write them cor- 
rectly in miscellaneous sentences. The reason frequently 
is that they can not recognize them in the English 
sentences, because they have not had them defined and 
can not define or recognize them for themselves. 

For such pupils the following definitions are given 
in the Flushing High School, and a distinct improve- 
ment has resulted from their use. These definitions are 
reviewed before each set of miscellaneous sentences in 
the second year work: 

An indirect question is a noun clause introduced by 
an interrogative word. 

Indirect discourse is a noun clause introduced by that, 
used with a verb of mind action. 

A purpose clause is an adverbial clause introduced by 
(in-order-) that with may or might as an auxiliary to the 
verb; or an infinitive used adverbially. (With us, 
substantive clauses of purpose are treated later and 
separately, with great advantage.) 

A result clause is an adverbial clause introduced by 
that after so or such, usually with the indicative mood 
in English. 

—Paul R. Jenks, New York City 
Hicu Points 4 pril, 1920. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION 


An ‘tem in a school paper: 
TEACHER: “What is the value of Latin?” 
Purit: ‘I don’t know. You told us once, but I forgot.” 


A SUGGESTION FOR AN EXHIBIT ON A LARGE 
SCALE 


By the use of gummed letters (3 in. size), print the 
first part of the Declaration of Independence on a chart 
of manila paper approximately ten feet square. Trace 
the letters which form words derived from Latin or 
Greek. Then cut them out and paste red tissue paper 
on the back of the chart. Behind this chart place 
electric lights. You will then have a striking illustration 
of the extent of the classical element in the passage 
chosen. 


A REMEDY FOR LACK OF INTEREST IN 
TEACHING 


Insist upon having some opportunity for creative 
work. ‘The real fun of any profession is in feeling that 
you are adding something original to the subject. If 
you have no scope for this, resign even though you have 
no other position in view. Something will come later 
if you really have power to do creative thinking and at 
che same time have demonstrated your ability to exe- 
ste as well as to think. But of course there is much 
tor the young teacher to learn before he feels sure that 
ne is actually handicapped by his conditions. Being 
a “tyro” is not always much fun, although it is necessary 
for the person who is planning for a professional career 
which has dignity and worth. However, even during 
this period of immaturity, one can enjoy his work more 
if he does not do the same thing in the same way each 
time. And it is almost always possible to follow out at 
least one new undertaking each year. 


AN INVITATION 
LATIN NOTES welcomes contributions to its pages in 
the form of brief comments or articles not exceeding 
one column in length. 


FOR THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Some Illustrations of the Way in Which Latin Throws 


Light on English Words 


Not many people stop to wonder where the coroner 
got his name. It really comes from the Latin word 
corona, meaning “‘crown.”’ At one time this officer 
looked after the private property rights of the king. 


If you were writing a report on a meeting and wished 
to say that there was “‘a consensus of opinion’”’ would 
you hesitate at all about whether to use an “‘s” or a “c”’ 
in the word consensvs: Some people do; and yet any- 
one who knows that the word means “to think to- 
gether” and that it comes therefore from con, “together” 
and sensus, “something felt or thought,” ought not to 
make any mistake. 


We all know the vehicle called an “omnibus” or, in 
shortened form, a “bus.”” This name is only the dative 
plural of the Latin word omnis, meaning “all” and is 
very properly translated “for everybody”. This is just 
what an omnibus really is—a conveyance for anyone 
who wants to ride. 


It pays to know enough about Greek and Latin, at 
least, to be able to understand the prefixes which are 
used in making up our English words. For example, 
it is not easy otherwise to be sure of one’s self in using 
Greek anti, meaning “opposed to”; and the Latin ante, 
meaning “before.” It 1s rather foolish to speak of an 
“ante-suffragist” or an “‘anti-room”’ as some people do. 


It is interesting for the Latin student to note that 
stages of civilization are often crystallized in words. 
For example, the word “manufacture” from Latin 
manus, “hand,” and factus, “made,” “something made 
by hand,” antedates the present age of machinery and 
points to a different industrial stage. 


We often see references in the newspaper to the 
gubernatorial candidate for election. This means the 
candidate for governor or the election of a governor. 
The origin of the word is the Latin gubernator meaning 
“pilot.” A governor, then, is a man who pilots the ship 
of state. 


You have often seen a tendril of such a plant as the 
morning glory, for example, waving about in the air as 
though trying to find some support to which to cling. 
Botanists call this process “circumnutation,” from cir- 
cum, “about,” and nuto, “to wave or nod.” 


You will get much more pleasure out of your geo- 
graphy if you try to understand the meaning of the 
names. Here is just one illustration out of many which 
will occur to the thoughtful person: the name “Formosa, 
applied to the island lying east of China and belonging 
to Japan, really means “full of beauty.” It comes from 
the Latin forma, “beauty,” and the sufhx osus, “full of.” 


IS THE LATIN TEACHER INTERESTED? 
“Unfortunately, we have not thus far found it pos- 
sible to provide prints of the pictures appearing in drt 
and Archaeology, but we have an arrangement 
with a photographer so that we can supply lantern 
slides of all that appear. I hope in time we can have 
a Greek and Roman series of prints reproduced from 
this journal, and when we find that there will be demand 
enough to justify the expense, we shall see what can 
be done.” 
—Letter from Mr. Mitchell Carroll, 
Editor of Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
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